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use of it by trained historical students is concerned. It cannot be up- 
held without ignoring the inferiority of long-subsequent recollections to 
contemporary documents as sources of history, an inferiority which the 
lay mind perpetually underestimates, but which the expert knows, by 
many striking instances, to be enormous. But the passionate revilings to 
which we have seen the accomplished critic subjected in many news- 
papers make it plain that the legend will die hard. 

J. Franklin Jameson. 

A History of Political Theories, Ancient and Mediceval. By Wil- 
liam Archibald Dunning, Ph.D. (New York : The Mac- 
millan Co. 1902. Pp. xxv, 360.) 

It is rather remarkable that the historians of America should have 
shown themselves so apathetic in tracing the origin and history of those 
theories of the state which found a brief expression in the Declaration of 
Independence. In his Essays on Government Professor Lowell does not 
go back of Hooker, and until the appearance of the present work there 
was no good treatise in English on the political theories of ancient and 
medieval times. Professor Dunning begins his book with Homer and 
concludes it with Machiavelli, limiting his considerations to Aryan 
peoples. Even within these limits he does not pretend to make the work 
an exhaustive treatise of the theories of all writers on the state, but 
selects those theorists who best represent the characteristics of political 
thought in the periods which he considers. 

The author further limits the scope of his work by omitting all ques- 
tions of ethics in relation to politics, and by confining himself to a con- 
sideration of "political theory in its relation to political fact". In 
accordance with such limitation we find each period of the work prefaced 
by an account of the political events and conditions of the times preced- 
ing and during the lives of the various theorists under consideration. 
The extremes of Athenian democracy are shown to have turned Plato to 
Spartan ideals, as the failure of the latter influenced Aristotle to favor 
democracy ; while the city-state as the unit of government of the times 
formed the political horizon of both men. The interest of the Romans 
in the practical art of government blinded the learned among them to 
considerations of theory, and Polybius and Cicero did scarcely more than 
reproduce and develop Greek ideas. The Stoic philosophy and Chris- 
tianity emphasized the ideas of equality and the brotherhood of man at 
a time when a way was being made for the establishment of the Roman 
papacy and the Holy Roman Empire. The later conflicts between these 
two forces of medieval life determined the course which political specu- 
lation should take until the times of Machiavelli. This man, having in 
mind the fight for nationalities and the maintenance of one state against 
another rather than the struggles for supremacy between the ecclesiastical 
and temporal powers, was the first to abandon the threadbare theories of 
the papal and imperial protagonists, and the first to make a study of the 
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actual conditions in a state in order to prescribe rules for the preserva- 
tion and expansion of its power. 

Within the limits set, Professor Dunning's work is unimpeachable, 
but fault may be found with the limits. Protagoras, the first to expound 
the social compact theory of the origin of the state, is entirely overlooked. 
It is to be regretted that the author has not overridden the tradition which 
gives such a prominent place to Plato in works on political theory. With 
the most liberal interpretation of the word theory it is difficult to see how 
his writings can be classed with works other than those on Utopias. 
Along the same line of definition of terms Aristotle's interesting eco- 
nomic ideas of barter, money, etc. (p. 60 ff. ) scarcely command con- 
sideration in a work on political theory. Unoriginal as Cicero is accused 
of being, his ideas show an advance over those of his Greek predecessors, 
and he certainly deserves more than the scant treatment which Professor 
Dunning gives him. 

In that portion of the work which deals with the early conflict of the 
papal and imperial powers, the author, in his efforts to bring forcibly 
before the reader the most characteristic theories used by one side or the 
other to prove its superiority, omits mention of other important theories 
of the time, especially those about the origin of the state. Unhistorical 
as the doctrine of the social compact is, it certainly deserves more con- 
sideration than Professor Dunning gives it, both for its influence on his- 
tory and for the theories which grew out of it. The definite expression 
of it in St. Augustine's Confessions, a work which Professor Dunning does 
not consider, gave to the papal party a weapon of the greatest utilitarian 
importance. It was obvious that if the state were so mundane in its ori- 
gin, the divine power of the Pope was certainly superior to that of the 
Emperor. 

In discussing Aquinas's ideas of tyrannicide (p. 200), the author, in 
showing that St. Thomas did not believe that tyrants should be killed by 
private individuals, fails to bring out that he did think that they could 
be justly overthrown by the community. Again, in connection with 
Cusanus's happy phrasing of the necessity of the consent of the governed 
to the making of laws (pp. 273-274), it is too strong to say that he was 
the first to bring this principle into politics proper. Rather, he was the 
first to derive such a principle from the theory that all men in a state of 
nature are equal. 

The excellent appreciation of Machiavelli does not belong in a work 
on political theory any more than does a treatise on the ideal social and 
political reconstructions of Plato. Dr. Dunning acknowledges that 
Machiavelli has to do with Politik rather than with Staatslehre and still 
he gives him a place in his book, in deference no doubt to the tradition 
which has always given him consideration in works on political theory. 
It is time he was dropped from such, for his studies in practical politics 
have little to do with theories of the state. Bodin then, rather than 
Machiavelli, should stand at the threshold of the political theory of mod- 
ern times. 
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At the end of each chapter select references are placed for the benefit 
of those who wish to find the theories treated in more detail, and at the 
end of the book is a bibliography of texts and of historical and descriptive 
works concerning political theory. Bibliographical works such as those 
of Engelmann and Potthast are not given. Figgis's The Theory of the 
Divine Right of Kings, Scaduto, Stato e Chiesa negli Scritti Politici and 
Littlejohn, The Political Theory of the Schoolmen and Grotius might have 
been mentioned. It certainly was an oversight to omit Rehm's excellent 
work, Geschichte der Staatsrechtswissenschaft. (Freiburg, 1896.) 

It is to be hoped that many will be stimulated to further researches in 
the field which Professor Dunning has treated so attractively. In it there 
is great room for original investigation, for there is scarcely a library of 
manuscripts in Europe which has not one or more unpublished works on 
the state. James Sullivan. 

New Tales of Old Rome. By Rodolfo Lanciani. (Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 1901. Pp. xii, 336.) 
In 1899-1890 Professor Lanciani delivered the Giftbrd lectures at 
the University of St. Andrews, and this book contains such parts of those 
lectures as refer to recent archaeological and historical research in Rome, 
and have not appeared in any of the author's previous publications. 
The titles of the chapters will give a general idea of their contents. 
They are ' ' The New Discoveries in the Forum and on the Sacra Via, ' ' 
"The Sacred Grove of the Arvales," "The Truth about the Grave of 
St. Paul," "Strange Superstitions in Rome," and "Jewish, English and 
Scottish Memorials in Rome." Under these comprehensive titles, a 
heterogeneous mass of archaeological lore, classical and medieval, is ex- 
hibited with much charm of style, but in an unsystematic manner. Thus 
in the chapter on "Strange Superstitions" the bare mention of the 
national gods of foreign soldiers quartered in Rome is the occasion for a 
long digression upon the equites singulares, and the description of the 
sanctuary of Diana at Nemi introduces an eight-page discussion of the 
fragments of the two ships found in Lake Nemi. This digression has, to 
be sure, some excuse in the author's curious theory that these ships were 
connected with the worship of the goddess. The first chapter deals with 
the most ancient remains on the Comitium, but its last six pages are de- 
voted to the story of Pasquino and Marforio. 

Lanciani takes his stand definitely with the so-called conservative 
school of Italian archaeologists, and actually prints Ceci's interpretation 
of the inscription on the stele — an interpretation which was immediately 
rejected as being pure fancy — as well as that redoubtable person's diatribe 
against foreign scholars. Lanciani himself joins in this attack, but 
naively confesses (p. 25) "We do not know whether Professor Ceci is 
right or not ' ' ! 

Lanciani believes that we have, in the ancient tufa structure beneath 
the lapis niger, the actual tomb or heroon of Romulus, which became an 
object of popular worship by the end of the seventh century B. C. , and 



